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OIC's bureaucracy has grown con- 
siderably since local government 
reorganisation in 1975, the number of 
people it employs ( 1 200) being dis- 
proportionately large in relation to the 
islands' population (18,000). This large 
number of employees reflects the 
increase in OIC's activities in recent 
years, although despite a need for local 
people to know which department does 
what and who to contact, OIC has no 
Public Relations Officer nor does it 
produce a local handbook. The proceed- 
ings of Council meetings are available 
for inspection at the Council Offices, but 
these don't always tell the full story as 
many policies and programmes can be 
decided upon in sub-committee meetings. 
Whilst members of the public have a legal 
right to attend full committee meetings, 
they can be excluded from sub- 
committee meetings. In fact certain 
policies don't even get aired in committee 
meetings at all, and if you have a specific 
enquiry it is usually necessary to 
approach the relevant Council Depart- 
ment, each of which has its own 
programmes and responsibilities. 

Local enough ? 

When it comes to local government we 
don't do too badly in Orkney in that it 
is relatively 'local', each elected member 
being independent of party groupings 
and usually well-aware of the particular 
problems of his or her district. Another 
advantage is that OIC is a unitary 
authority and has control over all local 
government functions, unlike further 
south where the split of functions 
between district and county or regional 
councils has caused untold waste of 
resources and conflicts of interest. 
Libertarians believe that if there has to 
be any formal power structure to run 
local affairs then the more local it is the 
better. The less 'local' our local councils 
become the more people begin to feel 
alienated from the forces which influence 
their day-to-day life, an increasing 
tendency to leave things to the 
'professionals' or 'the Council' and to 
moan in a negative fashion when the 
holes in the road aren't mended or the 
snow isn't cleared away promptly. It is 
important that local communities have 
as much control over their environment 
as possible and it would be desirable for 
the existing Community Councils in 
Orkney to have a wider function, leaving 
OIC to deal only with those issues which 
require coordination for Orkney as a 
whole such as overall finances, oil 
developments and uranium mining. 

OIC's functions 

The Administration Department 
coordinates OIC's activities in a general 
fashion, whilst the Finance Department 
produces a Capital Plan which specifies 
capital and revenue expenditure for all 
departments for the next five years. This 
is an important document when one 



considers that annual OIC revenue 
expenditure is in the region of £ 1 0 
million, and is available for inspection. 
Other Departments produce policies and 
programmes which fit into this overall 
financial plan and it is these which it is 
sometimes more difficult to get to see. 
An annual Housing Investment Pro- 
gramme (HIP) is produced by the 
Planning Department (HIP) is produced 
by the Planning Department for instance 
which specifies all new housing projects 
and is supposed to be available for public 
inspection. The Planning Department also 
produces the Structure Plan which 
provides a framework for physical 
development in the next ten years, and 
also Local Plans which make proposals 
for smaller areas and which the public 
have to be consulted on. 

The Engineering and Technical 
Services Department is concerned with 
all construction work including roads and 
all architectural services including the 
granting of Building Warrants, as well as 
Piers and Harbours, street lighting, water 
supply and refuse collection. Planning 
permission for new developments is 
dealt with by the Planning Department. 
The Environmental Health Department 
deals with all matters relating to public 
health, control of pollution, health and 
safety at work ana tood hygiene, the 
Housing Department manages OIC's 
public housing including tenants' 
complaints, whilst the Social Work 
Department is involved with care of the 
elderly, handicapped persons and other 
social services including the Probation 
Scheme for those wno offend against 
the State. The Education Department is 
responsible for Orkney's educational 
institutions and has by far the largest 
budget of all departments (37% of 
annual revenue expenditure). Finally the 
Consumer Protection Department 
investigates any complaints regarding the 
sale of retail goods. 

How to use it 

In generaKftuncil officials are reason- 
able and cooperate with requests for 
information or advice, but there is always 
the odd one or two who seek to will try 
to avoid answering questions which 
might jeopardise their status or career 
prospects. The golden rule is to keep 
asking, and ask different officers until 
you get someone who is sympathetic or 
senior enough. OIC's departments, like 
other local authorities, are organised in 
a hierarchical fashion, each Department 
being headed by a Director, the remain- 
ing staff spreading downward from him 
in pyramid style through various levels 
of responsibility. Do not always assume 
when making an enquiry that the higher 
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NUCLEAR 

ACTION 
GROUP 

The Nuclear Action Group (NAG) Consumer 
Campaign was set up in Edinburgh in June 
1980 as a form of direct action against the 
nuclear power programme. Some 20% of 
electricity generated in the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board (SSEB) area is from nuclear 
plants and the Campaign is asking consumers 
to withhold a corresponding percentage from 
every electricity bill received. This percentage 
is paid into a Trust Fund which holds the 
money for the SSEB until such time as it re- 
verses its current trend towards nuclear elec- 
tricity generation. Trustees include the Dean 
of New College Edinburgh, John Aitkenhead 
headmaster of Kilquhanity School Dumfries- 
shire, Julie Christie the actress and various 
representatives of the major political parties 
in Scotland (except the Tories). The SSEB 
has responded by threatening to cut off anyone 
with arrears of more than £10. Trust Funds are 
also being set up in England but there is as 
yet no sign of a similar campaign in the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric area. 




• Coachbuilders were told to paint the 
fleet number '3' on Ipswich's new dog 
control van. But it went on the road 
yesterday with a painting of a tree 
instead. A council officer said he 
believed 'the traditional Irish difficulty' 
in pronouncing 'three' was responsible 
for the blunder, (from the Daily Express) 

Bumper Issue 



If the CAP fits.... 



The National Farmers Union reports 
that British farmers' real incomes will 
fall by at least 8% this year, following 
falls of 17% in 1979 and 1 1% in 1978. 
Whilst average producer prices are rising 
at about 10% per annum, costs of 
materials for farmers are rising at about 
15% and it seems that British agriculture 
is lurching towards yet another crisis, 
New tractor registrations in the first half 
of this year were down 25% on last year 
and the number of full-time farmworkers 
has fallen by 8% since June 1979. In the 
past farmers have been cushioned to 
some extent by our entry into the EEC 
and subsequent devaluations of the green 
pound, but now central government is 
reluctant to devalue the green pound any 
further as this would raise food prices 
and endanger its anti-inflation policy. 

In fact the CAP has caused more 
problems for Britain than other EEC 
members. We import almost half of our 
food and the inevitable transition from 
the low-cost imports we were buying 
before joining the EEC to the higher 
CAP prices common in the rest of 
Europe has caused problems for the 
politicians. On the one hand consumers 
demand cheap food but on the other 
oppose high subsidies for farmers. This 
situation clearly cannot continue. The 
stage is being reached where smaller 



farms are being forced out of business, 
making us even more dependent on 
outside sources of food. If the prices 
paid to producers are not allowed to rise 
then farm subsidies will have to be 
increased. Since the Thatcher government 
seems loathe to subsidise basic industries 
such as steel there is a danger that it will 
also neglect agriculture. High subsidies 
are more acceptable on the continent 
than in Britain mainly due to the fact 
that a greater proportion of the working 
population is employed on the land. The 
average size of farm is also generally much 
smaller and many are run on a part-time 
basis, thus providing a substantial group 
of people not wholly dependent on 
agriculture for a living but who have a 
strong interest in farming matters. 

It may be that the only way out of the 
impending crisis in British agriculture is 
to opt out of the CAP system altogether, 
although this is politically very unlikely 
despite Maggie Thatcher's (Euronag) 
empty threats at recent EEC summits. 
The CAP now absorbs 70% of the entire 
EEC budget, most of which goes towards 
subsidising relatively inefficient farmers 
in other parts of the EEC whilst our own 
agriculture industry is left to cope with 
escalating production costs, decreasing 
returns and high interest rates. 



• Mr.David Miller, a miners official from 
Knottingley, West Yorkshire, carries a 
kidney donor card bearing the words 
'under no circumstances must they be 
given to a Tory over 1 6 years'. He said 
that it was a stand against the govern- 
ment's spending cuts, (from the Times) 



• The chairman of the West Midlands 
police committee yesterday called for 
the trimming of 'candy floss' items such 
as education and social services so that 
more money would be available for the 
police, (from the Guardian) 
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MACKEREL - LESSONS 
FOR ORKNEY? 

Whilst the mackerel is used mainly for 
bait for lobster-fishing in Orkney, 
further south it is growing in popularity 
as food-smoked mackerel has become a 
delicacy in London. The British catching 
fleet has grown enormously in recent 
years mainly due to the large Soviet-bloc 
factory ships which buy vast quantities 
of mackerel from Cornish fishing boats. 
This accounts for the discrepancy 
recently noted in Fishing News between 
the 1979 landing tonnage for mackerel 
(129,000) and the corresponding customs 
export figure (221,000) for the South- 
west area. This over-fishing has led to 
fears for the bottom dropping out of 
the mackerel market. The 'official' price 
for mackerel last year was £80 per tonne 
but prices went as low as £40. This 
downward trend in mackerel prices 
unfortunately hits the small West Coast 
Scottish and Cornish fisherman — they 
haven't benefited from the mackerel 
boom nor have the local economies. What 
happened to the herring fishery in Orkney 
earlier in the century seems likely to 
happen to the mackerel fishery in the 
1980's. The larger boats force out the 
smaller ones, continue to overfish and 
eventually exhaust the shoals. All in all 
the future for the small fisherman doesn't 
look too bright. This year the price for 
lobsters has dropped dramatically due to 
mass imports of foreign shellfish and this 
at a time when the price of almost every- 
thing else seems to rise relentlessly. 
Unfortunately central government seems 
reluctant to do anything to help the 
survival of local fisheries and the 
communities dependent upon them. The 
value of the fishing industry to local 
communities is illustrated by a recent 
economic study of Shetland which 
estimated that each pound spent by the 
fish processing industry there created 
another £2.82 in local income by way of 
boatbuilding and repairs, supply of 
equipment etc, whereas a pound spent in 
oil development only created a spin-off 
additional income of £1.40. 
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up the ladder the person you contact is 
the better the answer will be. At one 
extreme, the Director is usually something 
of a figurehead whose name appears on 
the note paper, whilst at the other 
extreme the filing clerks probably won't 
know the answer to your query (though 
they probably know where to find it). 
Most of the day-to-day policy making 
of each department is done by the 
middle levels of the hierarchy and it is 
best to aim to contact someone at that 
level. 

If your initial enquiry is by letter then 
any reply will have a name and telephone 
extension number at the top and this will 
be the person actually dealing with your 
enquiry. If the written reply doesn't 
satisfy you give this contact a ring and 
ask for a meeting. If for some reason you 
think the information you want is 
unlikely to be easily forthcoming than a 
degree of stealth is required. 



Making out you are doing research 
for college usually gets results, as does 
posing as a representative of a 'respect- 
able' organisation. Or be really cheeky 
and say you're from Admin. Information 
gained by deception is not illegal — if 
you are a ratepayer you have a moral 
(and in some cases a legal) right to know 
what your Council is up to. If you have 
any formal meetings with Council 
officers (over a planning application for 
instance) it is as well to take along 
someone 'respectable' with you who can 
later corroborate what was said. Taping 
conversations isn't much use as tapes are 
too easily faked and therefore never 
trusted. If all else fails turn to your local 
councillor and ask him or her why the 
Council's officers are evading your 
enquiry. Finally if you have a serious 
grievance you can always appeal to the 
Local Government Ombudsman whose 
address is 125 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 




And who is man without the beasts? 

If all the beasts were gone, man would die 
from a great . loneliness of spirit. 

For whatever happens to the -beasts, 
soon happens to man All things are connected. 

Chief Seattle 1854 



• The majority of deaths during 
intercourse seem to be associated with 
infidelity, hence the standard advice to 
the coronary patient: 'Nothing exciting, 
just with the wife.' (from the Sunday 
Times) 

• Councillor Ken Cordery of Nailsea 
said he had been approached by a house- 
holder who was considering building a 
nuclear shelter but didn't want his name 
and address revealed if he went ahead 
with the project. 'The resident feels that 
if the location of his shelter was common 
knowledge then neighbours would make 
a bee-line for it if there was a nuclear 
attack', said Councillor Cordery. (from 
the Bristol Evening Post) 



Govt Bomb Booklet 



Protect and Survive. HMSO. 50p. Central office of info- 
rmation 1980. 

The first part of any nuclear explosion is a huge heat 
producing FLASH. It has been described as something that 
lights up the back of your eyelids' by observers p»tected by 
a glass screen and with their backs turned away. Thus before 
you are caught up with the falling masonary and gamma 
radiation you are going to have a good part of the population 
staggering about in various states of blindness. Such unfort- 
unate symptoms are naturally exascerbated should the flash 
occur at night when the pupils of the eyes are dilated. 

The flash, as a bonus, also generates heat of such inten- 
sity that it will toast your bread at ten miles (as the Cruise 
flys. geddit: ). It will light up curtains, trees', grass and if 
there's a stiff breeze about (which there will be soon after- 
wards mate ) you have a massive firestorm on your hands. 

Following the flash - and again there is no mention of 
this - you are in for a blast of such proportions that you 
will wonder what hit you. In fact there's no need to wonder, 
you'll be hit by motor cars, buses, trees, people, glass, 
slates, cows or bite thereof. Speeds in excess of 300 mph 
have been recorded three miles from the crater lip. Maso- 
chists amongst you should not despair. The blast creates 
a form of vacuum and the displaced air rushes back (at a 
lesser intensity ) to the centre picking up the stuff not 
previously lodged in the side of more solid structures. 




And of course what dttterentiates a nuclear bomb from 
an ordrinary drop and plop, apart from its sheer force, is 
good old radiation. And here the booklet is at its best, which 
isn't saying much. We learn that radiation can't be seen, 
smelt, felt or boiled away. The only defence is to put thick 
material between yourself and the fall-out. And one can only 
presume that you don't get thicker protection than a few 
hundered feet of earth in an underground lead-lined bunker 
where your local authority is holed up waiting to give you 
instructions. 

Throughout the booklet there is the well worn infantile trust 
in authority that we found most irritating of all: 'Your own 

local authority will be best able to help ', 'If you live in 

a caravan your local authority will be able to advise you. . . ', 
'listen to the radio for instructions. . . ', and, more ominously, 
' if no instructions have been recieved within five days. . . ' 

One can't help feeling ttfct this little booklet is altogether 
a little too cosy, almost as if we were being softened up for 
something. Almost all the information given would have been 
more applicable to blitz-torn Britain in 1940. Its all too easy 
to conjure up a mental picture of retired Colonels planning 
out the spectacle of the results of the ultimate in State bar- 
barism. Little maps underground with radiation scales 
culled from other bunkers while upstairs there are a hand- 
ful of slobbering mutants scratching for frogs amongst 
strange green coloured puddles. 




• 'I learned something at school today. 
I signed up for folk guitar, computer 
programming, shoemaking and gardening. 
I got spelling, history, arithmetic and 
latin.' 

'So what did you learn?' 

'I learned that what you sign up for and 

what you get are two different things.' 
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COUNCIL HOUSING - 
WOULD YOU QUALIFY? 

Whilst the waiting list for Council 
housing is not so long as in other parts of 
the country, OIC's Housing Department 
have the job of allocating those houses 
available and to do this they use a list of 
qualifications which applicants have to 
satisfy before they are considered. These 
qualifications are: 

* each applicant must have resided in 
Orkney for a continuous period of one 
year or employed in Orkney for six 
months; 

* applications are accepted from retired 
persons who have been living outside 
Orkney but who have family ties in 
Orkney or who lived in Orkney for 1 5 
years or more in the past; 

* applications are considered from 
persons in H.M.Forces, the Police, 
Lighthouse or Coastguard services and 
the Merchant Navy who are retiring 
and have given two years notice of 
retirement; 

* applications are considered from Key 
Workers who are needed by firms in 
Orkney; 

* applications are only considered from 
single persons who are over 25 years 
of age; 

* applications are accepted from engaged 
couples but no house is allocated until 
after the date of marriage. 



Once you manage to get on the 
housing waiting list whether or not you 
actually get a house allocated to you 
depends upon a points system which is 
operated by the Housing Department - 
the more points you have under this 
system the more likely you are to get a 
house. The points system works as 
follows: 

* three points for each six months on 
the waiting list; 

* two points for each bedroom deficiency; 

* maximum of four points given by the 
Housing Manager relating to the 
condition of existing accommodation, 
one each for no inside water tap, 
shared WC or bathroom, outside WC, 
no hot water, no bath and no separate 
kitchen, and two points for no WC, or 
a shared outside WC; 

* six points to applicants willing to 
provide accommodation for an elderly 
relative who might otherwise need 
separate Council accommodation; 

* any applicant who is offered a house 
but refuses it for no good reason is 
deducted six points. 



AGRICULTURAL TRENDS 

The area of land in agricultural use in 
Orkney has increased considerably in recent 
years, from 187,355 acres in 1976 to 194,431 
acres in 1978. The total number of cattle kept 
(December) increased only slightly from 
81 ,646 to 81 ,676 in the same period, whilst 
the number of sheep kept increased more 
noticeably from 42,556 to 49,053. These 
figures can also be compared with those for 
1959 when there were 56,542 cattle in Orkney 
and 89,039 sheep. 

The continuing improvement of agricultural 
land over the years is clearly illustrated by 
these figures and by the changes in stocking 
levels which have increased for cattle from 3 
, acres per cow in 1959 to 2 acres per cow in 
1978, and decreased for sheep from 2 acres per 
sheep to 4 acres per sheep in the same period. 

Also of interest is the changing pattern in 
the size of agricultural holdings. The figures 
below show that in 1945 the vast majority of 
holdings were less than 50 acres in size but 
in 1978 the proportion of larger holdings had 
increased in line with the larger size farm 
necessary to support a family (now considered 
to be a minimum of 150 acres). This trend 
towards larger farm units has proceeded hand 



in hand with the increased mechanisation of 
agriculture - higher and higher capital invest- 
ment in farm machinery, often justified for 
taxation purposes, requires in turn larger and 
larger farm units and increasingly intensive 
use of the land. The number of smaller units 
has therefore decreased as farm units have 
been amalgamated, a trend which is gradually 
eliminating the crofter or part-time farmer and 
replacing him and his self-reliant lifestyle 
with the agri-businessman who has to know 
as much about bank interest rates, government 
grant systems and EEC regulations as he does 
about working the land. 

SIZE OF HOLDINGS 
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' Shush, dear. Poor Daddy's not allowed to 
hang anyone at work any more." 



DOUNREAY REPERCUSSIONS 



Maggie Thatcher may yet live to regret her 
bold statement when she visited Dounreay 
last year that 'I do not know of a single ex- 
ample of a person being killed in a nuclear 
power station. Nuclear reactors are perfectly 
safe'. The recent revelations on TV's Panor- 
ama of the disappearance of plutonium fuel 
pins from Dounreay have reawakened fears 
of plutonium falling into the wrong hands 
(some would argue its already in the wrong 
hands!) As is now clear, the European nuclear 
authority - Euratom - was not even informed 
of the first disappearance in 1973. The second • 
disappearance in 1 977 of a larger amount of 
plutonium was reported to Euratom and was 
recorded in official reports as 'lost in the 
course of retreatment and the making of fuel'. 
UKAEA officials however did not exclude 
the possibility of theft, but noted that the 
amount involved (25 grammes) was not enough 
to make a bomb, which required eight kilo- 
grams of industrial grade plutonium. A 
Friends of the Earth spokesman responded, 
'It is not the quantity that is important. Rather 
the fact that security procedures are not func- 
tioning.' Significantly the International 



Agency for Atomic Energy has stated that a 
'loss' of perhaps 5% of plutonium during 
processing is inevitable. 

It is therefore perhaps not just a coincidence 
that the buses used to ferry workers to the 
Dounreay plant have had to be decontaminated 
after the discovery of excessive levels of 
radio-activity in their interiors. Twelve buses 
were involved, the same buses which are used 
to take local children to school. As for Mrs 
Thatcher's confident statement about nuclear 
safety it is doubtful whether six angry Scots 
women would agree with her. They have 
threatened to take the management of Doun- 
reay before an industrial claims tribunal if 
they don't obtain satisfactory compensation - 
their husbands all worked at Dounreay and all 
are now dead of lukaemia. 

A recent article in the French press titled 
'Plutonium and Old Lace', described Maggie 
Thatcher as prime minister to Her Very 
Nuclear Majesty Elizabeth II, referring to the 
safety organisation at Dounreay as a 'pocket 
of holes', nicknaming the site Dounreay the 
Colander. 




TVIND WINDMILL - DENMARK 
SHOWS HYDRO THE WAY 

Tvind is an alternative community in 
Denmark which began in 1970 as a 
centre for radical education. It has 
developed into a village organised on 
co-operative lines, including farms and 
workshops. The schoolssat Tvind are 85% 
financed by the state and the teachers 
pay their salaries into a common fund 
which is used to finance other projects. 
One such project of interest to all windy 
areas is the Tvind Windmill. No 
ordinary wind generator this, but a 1 60 
foot monster, built in 1980 and still the 
largest windmill in the world. As can be 
seen in the diagram it is a horizontal 
axis generator, its downwind 3-blade 
propeller having a sweep of about 1 50 
feet, and being constructed from fibre- 
glass and plastic foam with parachutes 
in the bladetips which act as brakes in 
high winds. 

The generator (2,000Kw, 3,000 volts) 
delivers variable frequency AC power to 
a control house where it is transformed 
to 440 volts, rectified to DC and 
synchronously phased with the local 



power grid. The electrical system is 
designed to provide both electric power 
and heating in the village and at times 
surplus output can be sold to the local 
power company. The windmill cost 
about £250,000 to build, none of which 
was provided by the Danish government 
despite its interest in developing wind 
energy devices. Researchers have 
estimated that 20% of Denmark's 
electricity could be provided by about 
1 100 Tvind-size wind generators, 
equivalent to five nuclear plants. The 
sheer size of such windmills is likely to 
be objected, to by environmental groups 
but their advantages on cost and safety 
grounds make them worthy of further 
study. 

The Tvind wind generator tends to put 
the Hydro Board's recent announcement 
of the experimental siting of a 25Kw 
wind generator in South Ronaldsay into 
perspective. Although the Hydro Board 
claims that plans exist for further experi- 
ments with 250Kw and eventually 
lOOOKw wind generators in Orkney, one 
is tempted to suspect that their action is 
merely an attempt to take some of the 
'heat' out of the 1 0% surcharge row. 




URANIUM MINING COMPANIES — 
WHO ARE THEY? 

Uranium is big money - on the 6th August 
1980 the EEC Commission announced that £5 
million in grants had been allocated to uranium 
exploration programmes within the EEC. One 
of the most active companies in uranium ex- 
ploration is MAUGH LTD who have received 
grants of over £1 million to prospect for 
uranium in Eire. Maugh Ltd is owned by 
MINATOME who mine for uranium in Nam- 
ibia - Minatome is in turn half-owned by Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles (CFP) which 
is the holding company for Total Oil, the other 
half being owned by Pechiney Ugine Kuhlman 
(PUK) a giant French metals and chemical 
firm - both CFP and PUK are controlled by 
the French government! 

IRISH BASE METALS have also received 
upwards of £750,000 from the EEC for uranium 
exploration in Eire and are part of the North- 
gate group of companies. RIO TINTO ZINC 
received their first EEC grant to search for 
uranium in 1979 and have been granted dril- 
ling licenses in Eire. RTZ (previous chairman 
Lord Carrington) own 25% of the notorious 
Rossing uranium mine in Namibia. Other 
companies known to have an interest in uran- 
ium exploitation include MINAREX (Eire), 
MESSINA (South Africa) and TEXASGULF 
(USA). 

It is interesting to note that the oil multi- 
nationals are becoming involved in the search 
for uranium - diversification of investment to 
provide for the day the oil runs out? Presum- 
ably it won't be long before we see our beloved 
Occidental start reaching for the EEC uranium 
handouts. 



CONTAX 



Citizens Advice Bureau - nearest at 

Inverness, 28 High St (0463-35345). 
Aberdeen Libertarian Group, c/o 163 

King Street, Aberdeen. 
Direct Action Movement, c/o Box 20, 

164/6 Corn Exchange Buildings, 

Hanging Ditch, Manchester M4 3BN. 
Donegal Uranium Committee, c/o 

B.Flannery, Straboy, Glenties, 

Co. Donegal, Eire. 
Carlow Anti-Uranium Group, c/o 

Dermot Murphy, 14 Riverside, Carlow, 

Eire. 

Release (drugs advice), 1 Elgin Avenue, 

London W9 (01-289 1123). 
British Pregnancy Advisory Service, 

Glasgow (041-204-1832). 
Aberdeen Peoples Press (alternative 

printers), 163 King Street, Aberdeen. 

(0224-29669). 
Boomtown Books (radical bookshop), 

167 King St, Aberdeen. (0224-25433). 
Department of Consumer Protection, 

Council Offices, Kirkwall. (3535) 
Trondhjemsavista Anarkisten 

(Trondheim's alternative paper) £5 

for 6 issues from PostBoks 337, 

N-7001 Trondheim, Norway. 
Partizans (anti Rio Tinto Zinc), 

c/o CIMRA, 5 Caledonian Rd, 

London Nl. 
Orkney Heritage Society, c/o 20 Main 

St, Kirkwall. 
Scottish Campaign to Resist the 

Atomic Menace (SCRAM), 2a Ainslie 

Place, Edinburgh 3. (031-225-7752). 
Black Flag (anarchist national paper) 

details from Over the Water, Sanday, 

Orkney. 

Planning Aid (Advice on planning applications 
etc) Chapelhead, Sanday, Orkney (08575-312) 
(plans for approval drawn at reasonable cost) 
Womens Centre. 2 Bank Place, Thurso, Caith- 
ness. Advice on women's rights. 
Shetland Women 's Group, c/o Morag McGill, 
19 Bank Lane, Lerwick. 



• Len Burbridge, aged 49, found drunk 
near Richmond police station, admitted 
the offence when he appeared before 
Richmond magistrates on Wednesday. 
Fined £10 he told the court: 'I was in 
a worse state than this country is.' 
(from the Richmond and Twickenham 
Times) 





Introducing. . . ^ W Ifc ^ 

The first issue of a new Glasgow paper is about to be released. For this issue, 
a few individuals have taken the initiative in producing it, but we hope that before 
the next issue you will become involved in its production, appearance, content and 



success. 



We see the paper as a focus on the everyday problems of working class life in 
Glasgow, covering issues ranging from ever- increasing bus fares, rents and rates 
to evictions, warrant sales and gas and electricity disconnections. From bad 
nousing and unemployment to poor amenities. In short, everything which affects us 
but which we have no hope of changing unless we stick, together and support each 
other. The paper will exist for that purpose. 

You can voice your grievances and do something yourself to change a system that 
throws young kids out of school onto street-corners then fines or jails them for 
loitering, or which evicts families then prosecutes them for squatting. . 

We don't want to do this for you; we want to do this with you. Someone will be 
calling with copies of the first issue. We hope you will talk to him/her about 
the paper and its aims, and offer your help and your contributions to the 2nd issue. 

Looking forward to working with you... 

H. Daly, 

A. McCartney 



